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Pining away for my latest—candles lit, sappy music appro- 
priately muted, pajamas too early donned—I realize, not forthe 
first time, what all we writers have in common: a certain 
perverse love of torture. This pearl arrives with a companion 
theory—that the torture, so often self-inflicted, is an integral, 
necessary part of the creative process. It makes us writers. 

Good writing, like any other well executed art form, elicits 
feeling in those who experience it, whether delirious bliss or sick 
emptiness. And seamless, sterling prose rewards the reader as 
richly as it does the writer. But the joy, the satisfaction of the craft 
(and here I agree with Sylvia Plath), lies not in writing, but in 
having written. The operation itself, for me, anyway, seems 
something akin to beating oneself repeatedly with a blunt 
instrument. But finishing, the writer reaches a sort of Lawren- 
cian crisis—a literary orgasm only word welders can know. So, 
article written, story told, the torture invariably pays off, but 
somehow never manages to end. 

Ironically, the real message in most pieces of great litera- 
ture—and Hemingway ’s best work testifies to this—often lurks 
not inthe author’s words, but in those shards of knowledge the 
writer has chosen to omit. We struggle to write, perfectionists to 
the last, and yet the bulk of our profundity rests languidly 
elsewhere—in our consciousnesses and in the impressions our 
words indelibly brand on others. 

The writers and artists whose work we showcase in this issue 
have felt, with ranging severity, the pangs of this gorgeous 
torture. Admire them for their perseverance. We faced the usual 
last-minute disasters this semester—financial, typographical, 
interpersonal—but pulled it off nonetheless. Thanks to the 
passionate guidance of our new-found publisher, we’re able to 
tender a little part of ourselves. 

I’vealways imagined, reading anything authored bya writer 
Irespect, that I’veinadvertently swung open his or her medicine 
cabinet and stand dumbly ogling a dozen prescriptions. It’s an 
embarrassing feeling, looking into a writer’s very soul, but 
readers must remember the writer penned the invitation to 
peruse those prescriptions. Look deeply into the minds and 
medicine cabinets of the writers represented here; it’s likely one 
or two will get scooped up and anthologized in this lifetime. 
Mark my words. 

Still pajama-clad, I come to another, final conclusion: I don’t 
pine well. But if it’s that mandatory element of torture in a 
writer's life, then I guess it keeps me writing, and for this noble 
cause, I'll pine. I’ll gladly pine. 

—L.A. 
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STAND UP FOR PEACE AND | 
JUSTICE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


SUPPORT PALESTINIAN SELF | 
DETERMINATION AND INDEPENDENCE | 


The Palestinian population of the Israeli-occupied territories | 

has fought 21 years against a brutal military occupation. Since 

December of 1987, the Palestinian people have risen up | 
| 
| 
| 


against their oppressors. 


WHY? 
° 52% of Palestinian land has been expropriated for alleged 
military use. 
* Over 400 people, including women, children and the elderly, 
have been killed since the beginning of the uprising. 
* Palestinian community leaders have been jailed, tortured, 
| and expelled. 
| - The everyday lives of Palestinians have been shattered by the 
occupation. 


WHY THE UPRISING? 


The Palestinian people, like any other people, 
demand their sovereignty. 


AS PEOPLE THEY DESERVE NOTHING LESS 


SPONSORED BY: The General Union of Palestinian Students/ International Student 
Association (CSULB)/ The Association of Palestinians For Return/ Palestine 
Democratic Youth Organization 


ENDORSED BY: Students and Faculty to End Israeli Occupation/ Palestine Solidarity 
Committee/ International Solidarity Committee/ Students for Peace and Justice 
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Psychedelic Science 
by Deborah Reyes 


Portrait of a man’s face drawn by a 
young artist tripping out on acid. 


Will the 60s ever die? Will John 
Lennon narrate another movie in 20 
years? And will tie-dyed T-shirts ever be 
plain white again? Nope, not in Los 
Angeles. A newarchiveis onthe Way that 
will resurface those memories of paisley, 
hippies, war, peace and drugs, giving 
L.A. residents a chance to re-evaluate, 
relive, or just learn about that 
controversial decade. 

The Albert Hofmann Archives, under 
the leadership of Dr. Oscar Janiger, psy- 
chiatrist and UC Irvine “volunteer” fac- 
ulty member, will attempt to gather in- 
formation that has been tucked away for 
over 20 years. 

In the 60s, researchers and scientists 
struggled to discover the power of drugs 
like lysergic acid diethylamide-25. Better 
knownas LSD, a mind-altering substance 
creating hallucinations and delusions, 
this drug gave rise to a controversy be- 
tween the U.S. government and research- 
ers. A federal ban to stop the production 
and use of LSD in 1966 halted all research 
on humans, leaving many questions 
unanswered. 

Janiger, 70, intends for the archives to 
bea “consciousness-raising” place where 
people can experience the whole psyche- 
delic picture and perhaps resolve any 
lingering questions. Both the positive 
and the negative effects of LSD will be 
addressed as well as non-drug-related 
features of the counterculture, like yoga 
and meditation. From memorabilia and 
newspaper clippings to research studies 


and conferences, the archives will en- 
compass a vast array of perspectives. Yet 
the thought of the archives being in Kan- 
sas just doesn’t cut it. Only one place in 
the U.S, insists Janiger, could be home to 
such an innovative concept—West L.A., 
“the hub of all ideas.” 

Researchers hope to display the pow- 
erful aspects of LSD and encourage the 
government to fund the much-needed 
research. Last year, Janiger founded the 
Albert Hofmann Foundation, named af- 
ter the Swiss chemist who experienced 
the world’s first acid trip and in 1938 
synthesized the first batch of LSD for 
Sandoz Pharmaceuticals in Switzerland. 
The non-profit organization is designed 
to rally support for the archives. With 
board members including writer Allen 
Ginsberg and neuroscientist John Lilly, 
the archives “willin no way advocate the 
use of LSD,” says Janiger. Healso stresses 
the difference between the LSD produced 
by Sandoz and the street acid created by 
novice chemists, which had no produc- 
tion standards and gaveacid its bad repu- 
tation. 

The purpose of the archives is to in- 
form the public and provide a research 
vehicle not available anywhere else in the 
country. Not even in the exceptional 
UCLA library, says Janiger, is there suffi- 
cient information about the drug and its 
era. 

A new decade may be around the 
corner, but it’s old doors that are about to 
open. According to Janiger, Switzerland 
intends to grant a license to Hofmann for 
LSD research on patients once again, 
indicating a trend favoring scientists 
rather than government regulations. 

As the foundation searches for the 
ideal West L.A. building, the committee 
is hosting fund-raisers. Three functions, 
including a reception for Hofmann, pro- 
duced better-than-expected turnouts. 

For example, Janiger says with a 
chuckle, “two houses have been offered 
[for the library],” illustrating the public’s 
strong support. Janiger hopes future 
fund-raisers will be even more promis- 
ing. Instead of showcasing speakers as in 
the past, he has asked 60s greats Jethro 
Tull and the Grateful Dead to thrust the 
cause into the public eye. 

When Janiger’s dream for human LSD 
research finally does become a reality, 
don’t be suprised if one day you're asked 
to do a groovy little experiment. It might 
not be more than painting a picture, but 
don’t be puzzled if, for some reason, you 
can’t remember how you did it. 


A Cure for the 
Common Commute 


by Keri Kashizadeh 


It’s 7:45 a.m., any morning, 1988. 
You're stuck in a milieu of colored cars 
and choking exhaust fumes. Tediously 
travelling at ten miles per hour and 
stopping at least once every minute, you 
worry aboutarriving at workor schoolon 
time. This is nota one-time situation. This 
is early-morning, every-morning traffic. 

Commuters between Long Beach and 
Los Angeles push through the dismal 
maze of thick smog and stopped cars 
daily. But they could be singing a happy 
tune by July 1990. The $825-million light- 
rail system under construction by the Los 
Angeles County Transportation 
Commission (LACTC) is designed to 
relieve heavy freeway congestion 
between the two cities. The railway will 
begin on Long Beach Boulevard, include 
31 stops and end on Grand Avenue in 
downtown L.A.. ; 

Fifty-four articulated trolley-style 
cars will zip along the 21.5-mile stretch of 
rail, following the abandoned Pacific 
Electric Railway’s interurban route. 
Japan’s Sumitomo/Nippon Sharyo, 
awarded the $69.6-million contract in 
April 1987, will build the vehicles and 
deliver them in 1989. The two-car trains 
will run every six minutes during rush 
hours and evenings. 

The Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964 provides federal funding for most 
transit system development. However, 
the LACTC prefers non-federal funding 
for its projects. Proposition A’s half-cent 
sales tax increase (1980) funds the Los 
Angeles region’s transit systems, 
yielding $350 million a year. The LACTC 
will rely completely on Proposition A’s 
revenues for the rail project. 

The modern light-rail transit is a 
revitalization of the electric street railway 
technology. By 1917, electric trolleys 
were a dominant form of urban transpor- 
tation in America, with an estimated 
29,000 miles of track. A decline in rider- 
ship resulted after World War II, due to 
anincreasing number of automobiles and 
the popularity of city bus systems. In 
time, excess traffic created the need for 
more successful urban transportation. 

A prosperous light-rail system must 
meet the projected estimates made by its 
planners and the city’s demographers as 

Continued on page 11 
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Rape Under Wraps 


Many universities deal with 
rape poorly—or not at all. 
Ours is no exception. 


“They looked like three all-American 
guys. They dressed in nice clothes, wore Old 
Spice and drove expensive cars. We met on the 
racquetball courts and arranged to go 
dancing with friends a few nights later. When 
I got to their place, Sam* and Bob* said the 
others were late, but would be by later. They 
invited me in and made me a drink. Bob took 
me into another room and started to kiss me. 
When I resisted, he suddenly grew angry. He 
threw me on the bed and beat me. Sam soon 
Joined him with another guy, and they forced 
me to have sex. The more I resisted, the more 
force they used. I was doused with alcohol and 
set on fire. It was like a feeding frenzy....I was 
afraid for my life. By midnight they let me go. 
Bob smiled and said, ‘I'll call you sometime,’ 
as if nothing had happened. I couldn't tell 
anyone for two days. I didn’t know who to 
turn to.” 

—Terry*, a rape victim 
*not real names 


Rape. The word connotes terror, 
trauma, and trepidation. Though the 
above-described rape occurred 
elsewhere, it could easily happen at Cal 
State Long Beach (CSULB). If it did 
happen here, Terry would have a tough 
time getting the immediate help she 
needs. The Women’s Resource Center 
would refer her to outside services. The 
Health Center could not collect timely 
evidence. Campus police would take a 
report and, perhaps, send her to 
University Counseling. There, 
counselors could keep her waiting 
among the administration building’s 
hectic clamor, bereft of her needed 
privacy. Essentially, CSULB does not 
have a rape prevention crisis program 
adequately prepared to handle a violent 
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by Monica Mills 


sexual assault such as Terry’s. 

By definition, rape is nonconsenting 
sexual intercourse through the use of 
threat or force. According to a Santa 
Monica Rape Treatment Center study, 
one out of every six coeds was cither 
raped or narrowly escaped a rape last 
year. Many were “date” raped by 
someone they knew. The same study 
shows that college-age women comprise 
the largest number of victims, yet many 
universities deal with rape poorly—or 
not at all. 

Unlike the UC system, which 
provides written policies and direct 
services concerning sexual violence on 
campus, CSULB has no such program. 
No accurate records of incidence are kept. 
No ongoing education or public- 
awareness symposiumsarein effect. And 
no direct services dealing primarily with 
sexual assault are available on campus. 
The Student Handbook and CSULB 
Catalog cite policies on plagiarism, 
cheating and skateboard riding, but no 
written policies exist addressing rape 
victims or disciplinary measures for 
rapists. 

“The problem is essentially a Catch-22 
situation,” says Pat Rozee-Koker, a 
CSULB assistant psychology professor 
who teaches sexual assault issues in her 
Psychology and Contemporary Social 
Issuesclass. “I know rape exists. Students 
come to me, and before they can even tell 
me they’ve been raped, they are in tears.” 
But, she adds, rape is a notoriously 
under-reported crime. “Without 
accurate numbers, there is no way to 
verify a problem exists. Without an 
existing verified problem, 
administration is unwilling to provide 


funding necessary to implement a good 
sexual assault prevention program. Of 
course rape occurs on this campus, but it 
doesn’t seem to be a priority with 
administration.” 

The dilemma is further complicated 
by an administration unwilling to secure 
accurate statistics of sexual assault on 
campus. In 1985, Ms.,a leading magazine 


on women’s issues, asked CSULB to’ 


participate in a national study of campus 
rape. The magazine’s staff wanted to 
conduct classroom surveys on campus. 
However, CSULB declined the offer. The 
explanation given to Ms. by John Jung, 
who headed the CSULB Human Subjects 
Review Committee, was: “It is a difficult 
situation because you want a survey to 
publicize a problem with tremendous 
psychological implications. And the 
school says, ‘Don’t doit because it will get 
people psychologically upset.” 

Concerned over campus reaction to 
sensitive matter, the review committee 
questioned the survey team’s 
qualifications and its commitment to 
providing emotional support to 
respondents. When Ms. affirmed that 
psychological support would be 
provided and that the study was funded 
by a grant from the National Center for 
the Prevention and Control of Rape 
under direction of Kent State University, 
CSULB still refused to participate. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI) Crime Statistics are the current 
records available to administration on 
campus rape. They show six reported 
rapes at CSULB in the last five years. 
According to Lt. Gary Kamm of CSULB 
Public Safety, these figures compare 
favorably to schools like UC Berkeley, 


a 


where 25 reported rapes have occurred 
since 1985. 

To the police, six rapes in five years 
may not seem terribly high, but statistics 
are deceiving. Victims, unwilling to 
undergo evidence-gathering legalities, 
often don’t report sexual assault. 
Furthermore, the FBI Crime Statistics are 
questionable in determining an accurate 
incidence of date rape. Studies show that 
for every rape reported, four go 
unreported. Also not included in CSULB 
statistics are rapes occurring outside 
campus jurisdiction. For example, one 
victim was kidnapped in a campus 
parking lot, driven elsewhere, raped 
repeatedly, then brought back to campus. 
This crime is not a campus rape statistic. 

Without accurate data, the scope of the 
problem remains unclear. “If it goes 
unreported, how do we know?” asks 
Kamm. “We're dealing with 
psychological speculation. I know it 
happens. I’ve been on campuses over 
twenty years. But until there are statistics 
available to show otherwise, I have to 
believe that CSULB is a safe school and 
that rape is not a major problem on this 
campus. Administration looks at the FBI 
statistics, and those numbers are low. Ifa 
crime isn’t reported, we really have 
nothing else to go on.” 

But accurate statistics are available. 
Administration, however, is unwilling to 
follow through with existing 
investigations on the matter. Two years 
ago, Almut Fleck, past director for 
UCLA’s Rape Prevention Education 
Program, was hired by CSULB as a 
consultant to design a rape prevention 
program on campus. Her job was to 
ascertain what services were available at 
CSULB and to assess from a survey what 
needs could be better served. Initially, 
administration seemed committed to the 
issue. A survey was mailed out to 4,000 
students containing detailed questions 
concerning sexual harassment, sexual 
assault and rape. Of those surveyed, 
1,600 returned responses. 

The results were coded and entered 
into a computer, but Fleck’s ten-month 
commitment expired before the results 
could be analyzed. Fleck was rehired as 
acting director for the Women’s Resource 
Center for another ten months, and in 
that capacity she continued to pursue the 
program’s implementation. 

But computer problems, insufficient 
staff and financial difficulties caused 


further delays. By the end of Fleck’s term, 
administration decided not to re-fund the 


program. She wrote to John Shainline, 
vice president for Student Services, 
expressing the need for a campus rape 
prevention program, and explained her 
proposal was ready for implementation. 
Fleck was so devoted to the project, she 
offered her services without pay. 
Shainline responded in a letter thanking 
her for her efforts, but wrote, “CSULB is 
in a budgetary freeze, including the 
hiring of new personnel.” 

“Here we have the available statistics, 
but at this point the university is not 
interested in analyzing the information 
any further,” contends Fleck, clearly 
frustrated with the issue. She says that 
services must be designed to deal with 
the dynamics of sexual assault. Details 
such as age, race, sexist attitudes, trust 
toward authority and individual reaction 


to rape must be examined before 
solutions can be found. 

Fleck says the differentiations made 
between stranger rape, date rape and 
marital rape are irrelevant when 
discussing sexual assault because all they 
show are the relationships between 
victim and rapist. “Where it becomes 
extremely important to differentiate is 
where we provide services,” maintains 
Fleck. 

Fleck notes that service units might 
not recognize a problem because victims 
do not come to them. But the Women’s 
Center, the Health Center and the 
Counseling Center—places not really 
established in the legal sense, but which 
offer some emotional support— 
encounter the problem toa greater extent. 

Theresa Abts, assistant director for the 
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CHRISTMAS 


IS COMING! 
On the twelfth day % 


"Please send us quickly, 
12 Receptionists, 
11 Word Processors, 
10 Customer 
Service Reps, 
9 Accounting Clients, 
8 Data Entry 
Operators, ay 
7 General Office 
Workers, 
6 CRT Operators, 
5 File Clerks, 
4 10-Key Clerks, 
3 Accurate Typists, 
2 Inventory Clerks 
and a highly skilled 


Secretary!" oe” 


If you're looking for a 
great opportunity to earn 
extra holiday dollars, 
call us today! We offer 
flexible schedules to 
meet your needs and jobs 
to fit your abilities year 
round. 


Irvine (714) 752-2938 
Tustin (714) 832-6103 
Brea/Full. (714) 529-9641 
Lag. Hills (714) 951-4868 


Hunt. Bch. (714) 848-0729 
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Women’s Resource Center, believes the 
issue of sexual assault is a problem at 
universities, but “probably no more or no 
less here than anywhere else.” The 
difference is that other institutions, like 
UC campuses, have what is known as an 
“informal process,” which includes 
organizations a victim can turn to dealing 
with all aspects of sexual assault. “We 
don’t have that here,” states Abts. “We 
can offer emotional support, but there is 
much more at stake. We need ongoing 
programs on rape that make students 
aware of the issue and how to deal with 
ig 

According to Dr. James Morse, 
director of CSULB Health Services, the 
majority of rape cases at the campus 
Health Center are acquaintance rapes 
which ordinarily go unreported. “Most 


victims come in saying: ‘I think it was 
rape; maybe it wasn’t.’ There’s a lot of 
guilt and confusion, and many don’t 
want to do anything about it.” Victims 
come to the Health Center because they 
want to bechecked for AIDSand venereal 
disease, says Morse. “They come in 
saying: ‘I want to be clean from this 
business and not catch anything from this 
clown.’ In that sense we work with 
them.” 

The Health Center, however, is not set 
up for evidence gathering. If students 
wish to pursue the issue, they are referred 
to campus police who send them to 
outside police surgeons. Morse admits 
there’s a “drawback” to that because of 
time limitations in collecting viable 
proof. The longer the wait, the less chance 
for sufficient evidence. In Terry’s case, 
she waited 72 hours before collecting 
evidence, which proved detrimental 
when she brought her assailants to trial. 

The University Counseling Center 
also encounters sexual assault victims. 
“Sure, we see date rape,” affirms Dr. 
Clyde Crego, the Center’s director, “but 
it’s a low incidence that’s reported. 
There’s probably more stuff going on 
than we hear about. We have a large 
residential campus, and many of the 
crisis situations get handled off-campus. 
That doesn’t permit us to have an 
accurate barometer. We don’t know the 
incidence as well as we should.” 

Crego feels there must be a reactive 
response on campus with more training 
inthe explicit nature of sexual assault. He 
admits his staff is primarily trained in 
general counseling. “I would like to see 
an intelligent program in effect. The 
Women’s Center is a good place to get 


that done with people who are most 
likely to first see victims in trouble,” says 
Crego. 

This semester’s enrollment for CSULB 
totaled 34,307 students, with over half of 
them women. The rest are men with 
sisters, mothers, wives or girlfriends who 
are at risk of being raped. A young 
woman experiencing college life for the 
first time may be unprepared for the 
possible dangers lurking among a vast, 
highly energetic population. For Almut 
Fleck, it is disturbing that moreisn’t done 
for the education, protection and well- 
being of this vulnerable segment of the 
university. 

“CSULB could be in the forefront, 
projecting a very positive and 
progressive image by implementing a 
sexual violence prevention program,” 
she says. “The whole CSU system doesn’t 
have such a program established. I’m 
sure there are supporters, but no one has 
spoken loud enough for the 
implementation of the program we 
designed. No one has taken the initiative 
to the top.” 

In this case, the top is high above the 
trees on the third floor of the 
administration building where President 
Curtis McCray presides. As a new 
president, McCray admits he needs to 
become better informed on the matter 
through meetings with his staff. “If it 
looks to me that more could be done and 
better things are known on how to deal 
with the problem, we'll probably do it,” 
he says. 

But the problem stands much higher 
than President McCray’s office. Rape 
compares to a festering wound affecting 
all society—a wound often ignored. 
Women’s centers and counselors are 
mere Band-Aids because they offer 
assistance only after the crime. Police and 
the legal system deepen the wound by 
compounding the emotional trauma of 
the rape victim. Society as a whole must 
prevent the wound from happening by 
recognizing rape as a valid problem. The 
crime must be prevented. Universities, 
home to many students, can help with 
this prevention through education, 
public awareness and administrative 
policies. Students, too, must participate 
by utilizing safety options offered on 
campus. 

Some believe the rape count at CSULB 
is low; that the school is relatively safe; 
that there is no cause for panic. But for 
many women, the “low” numbers are a 
false reassurance. Terry knows. oO 
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Peacing it Together 


by Diane Juengel Wilkison 


he year before IJ entered college, Martin Luther King, Jr., 

was assassinated. Though he died, the tidal wave of 

non- violent protest he set in motion lived to spill over 

from the civil rights movement into the movement against the 

war in Vietnam. Like so many other students then, my feelings 

about the war drew me into campus anti-Vietnam War rallies, 

marches and “sit-ins.” Those times changed me from a 

complacent adolescent into a student activist. They were, for 

me, anemotional high, a time when I believed that we could end 

the war—that we could, in the words of one 60s rock song, 
“change the world; rearrange the world.” 

Now, 20 years later, sometimes try to explain to my ten- and 
thirteen-year-old daughters what it was like. Ishow Wendy and 
Aimee pictures of the “Woodstock Nation” with Joan Baez on 
stage or let them listen to my old “Hair” album, but they only 
look at me with amused incomprehension. 

This past summer, to my delight, an opportunity for an 
object lesson arose. Sue Griffiths, a member of the Unitarian 
church I attend, showed an inspiring, emotionally charged 
video of the Great Peace March of 1986, which Wendy, Aimee 
and I watched one Sunday after church. It showed hundreds of 
peace marchers walking from Los Angeles to Washington, D.C., 
over eight months to call fora complete moratorium on nuclear 
weapons testing and a beginning of total nuclear disarmament. 
Wendy and Aimee were so moved by what they saw that when 
Sue told us about a Soviet / American peace march the very next 
day in Santa Barbara, the girls actually begged me to take them. 
How could I refuse? 

It was a hazy, cool morning when we arrived at Manning 
Parkin Montecito for the beginning of the march. Two hundred 
and twenty Soviet adults and children and about as many 
Americans were gathered in the park singing peace songs in 
both Russian and English. The girls occupied themselves with 
trying to distinguish the Soviets from the Americans. Someone 
joked, “It’s easy to tell the Soviets—they look just like us!” 

At about 11:30, carrying two huge flags—one American, one 
Soviet—the leaders formed the head of a procession that would 
stretch for several blocks, three or four people abreast. They led 
us downa tree-lined gravel road, beginning our ten-mile march 
through the streets of Santa Barbara and down to Leadbetter 
Beach. 

That day two peace marches had actually converged and 
were walking together. One was the California State Peace 
March, which had started a month before at both the Oregon 
and Mexican borders and was to merge in Sacramento on Labor 
Day. The other was the Soviet/American Peace Tour, which 
began in Washington, D.C., and was to end up in San Francisco. 
On this day, we walked together to the beach, where music, 
dancing and dinner awaited us. 

As we made our way down Cabrillo Boulevard, which runs 
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along the coast at the edge of town, the girls and I became 
separated, so I did not see Aimee fall off a high curb and scrape 
her knee. There she sat, at the bottom of a long incline, crying 
because her knee hurt and was bleeding. A tall, young Soviet 
named Dmitri stopped to help. He carried her up the hill to a 
point where volunteer nurses wiped her tears and cleaned and 
bandaged the wound. Dmitri smiled at Aimee and teased, 
“Next time, don’t cry!” 

At about 12:30, we stopped at a bird sanctuary for sack 
lunches and a short rest. It was then that I heard the story of 
Aimcee’s rescue. Though her knee still hurt, she wanted to keep 
going, and so, when the marchers “broke camp,” we continued 
with them into the city. 

Many Americans on this march had been on the Great Peace 
March, which like a great tree, left seeds that grew into sapling 
marches held all over the United States in the time since then. 
Two marchesin the Soviet Union, onein the summer of 1987 and 
the second in August and September of this year, were also the 
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result of enthusiasm generated by the Great Peace March. 

One Great Peace March walker, Billy Lieb, a retired film 
photographer and World War II veteran, recalled how the idea 
came about to havea peace march in the Soviet Union. “We had 
a newspaper for the marchers, and someone wrote an antago- 
nistic letter to the editor suggesting that all of us ought to go to 
Russia.” Instead of tossing the letter, the editor wrote back 
thanking him for the wonderful suggestion and asked if he 
would like to makea donation. Needless to say, the reader made 
no contribution, Lieb said, but the idea took root, and plans soon 
began to organize the first Soviet/American Peach March, 
which took place in the Soviet Union the following summer. 

Lieb also walked in that march, which went from Leningrad 
to Moscow in June and July of 1987. The warm reception given 
the marchers surprised the Americans. Carole Shakley, a high 
school teacher from Downey, remembered several moving ex- 
periences that taught her how much the Soviet people want 
peace. “The Soviets,” said Shakley, “are terrified of nuclear’ 
war.” In World War II, she explained, the United States lost 
500,000 people; the Soviet Union lost 20 million. Once, a Soviet 
woman put her baby in Shakley’s arms: “’Please,’ she said, ‘we 
want our children to live. Please don’t drop bombs on us.”” In 
the city of Novgorod, she recalled, over 70,000 people gathered 
to welcome the marchers. In fact, Lieb and Shakley were both 
impressed by the much greater outpouring of support and 
friendship in the Soviet Union than on the second Soviet/ 
American Peace March, which took place last summer in the 
United States. 

Lieb said that he saw many old friends from the first Soviet / 
American march when 220 Soviets arrived in Washington, D.C., 
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they predict the number of people who 
will ride the trains. Success is also deter- 
mined by the farebox. California state law 
requires that 40 percent of a transit’s 
operating costs be funded by the system’s 
fare. The train’s fare has not yet been 
determined, but if the projected 35,000 
daily passengers become an actuality, 
then perhaps a partial solution to com- 
muter traffic will have been found. 

The Long Beach/Los Angeles rail’s 
funding, its construction and the 
crowded freeways are realities. But will 
the cities’ suburbanites cast away their 
conventional modes of transport to try an 
innovative one? 

With the construction of the World 
Trade Center and downtown Long Beach 
renovations, a larger work force and an 
increased number of residents are ex- 
pected. And an annual population in- 
crease in both Long Beach and Los Ange- 
les indicates it’s only natural that more 
freeway congestion will follow. The light 
rail between the two cities will provide a 
low-priced, stress-free ride to and from 
work. 

It’s 7:45 a.m., any morning, 1990. 
Commuters read the morning paper, 
watch the landscape roll by and talk to 
their neighbors—no tension, no beeping 
horns and no exhaust fumes. 


The Other 
Californians 


by James Izumi 


Harvey reached into a burrow for a 
lizard and came up, instead, with a 
handful of scorpion. It was one of those 
moments you have now and then, when 
you suddenly find yourself doing the 
tango with a messenger of pain or death. 
But Harvey’s reflexes saved him, and 
while he recovered from his cardiac 
arrest, the scorpion took an unscheduled 
flight out of town. 

Harvey’s appointment with destiny 
took place in the open, but these critters 
do waltz into houses from time to time, 
when construction takes place over their 
former habitats. Fortunately, few 
California scorpions pose a serious threat 
to human health. Stings can often be 
treated by resting for several hours and 
placing ice over the site to relieve pain, 
taking care to avoid frostbite. The only 
seriously toxic “dirty dancers” of the 

Continued on page 30 
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Talk about local color. 


In West Long Beach, walls and 
buildings once covered with graffiti are 
becoming canvases for some of 
California’s most spectacular public art. 
Each summer, the city’s Parks and 
Recreation Department hires local 
teenagers to transform favorite targets 
for spray-painted scrawls into boldly 
colored murals. The group of youths— 
who have dubbed themselves the “Mural 
Posse”—work under the supervision of 
professional artists who teach them 
everything from effective brush strokes 
to color theory. Armed with fat paint 
brushes and gallons of acrylic paints, the 
Mural Posse has turned a dozen of the 
city’s biggest eyesores into community 
landmarks. 

For years, Long Beach spent 
thousands of dollars each month in an 
attempt to clean the West Side’s defaced 
surfaces. “Every week we would clean off 
the graffiti,” said Dennis Thys, the city’s 
neighborhood development manager, 
“and within no time, it would go right 
back up.” Then, in 1986, Thys asked 
Special Programs Director Dixie Swift to 
hire professional muralists who would 
paint over the vandalism. Swift, 
however, didn’t believe the idea would 
work unless it directly involved the 
community. “If wecameinand repressed 
the graffiti,” she said, “we had to offer the 
kids an alternative form of 
communication.” 

Enter Keith Williams, a recent art 
graduate of Cal State Long Beach 
(CSULB), hired to design and supervise 
the creation of a mural near Long Beach’s 
Stephens Junior High. Williams began 
work on the 90-yard-long wall on Santa 
Fe Avenue three days a week and almost 
immediately attracted dozens of young 
volunteers. At one point, over 100 
students were devoting their weekends 
to the mural. “The kids really embraced 
the project,” said Williams. “They felt like 
they were doing something positive for 
the community.” 

And the community returned the 
favor. Local homeowners brought the 
muralists soft drinks and freshly baked 
cookies. Motorists honked and waved in 
shows of support. Passers-by offered 
words of encouragement and, in some 
cases, money. 
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Scenes from Irie Park, a mural designed by artist Keith Williams. This work 
is located on Santa Fe Avenue at Willow Street in West Long Beach. 


The project was so successful that after 
the mural was finished, a second mural 
was begun on the opposite side of the 
street. Not only did the city rehire Wil- 
liams, it hired a second supervising artist 
and several of the student volunteers, 
providing them with summer jobs 
through funds from the United States 
Department of Labor and California Job 
Training Partnership. The students, 
many of them minorities from economi- 
cally disadvantaged homes, worked 26 
hours a week at minimum wage. 

Today, Mural Project Coordinator 
Nora Mukaihata is deluged with requests 
from city residents who want murals in 
their neighborhoods and pleas from 
teens who want to paint them. Though 
the projects are specifically funded to 
prevent graffiti, Mukaihata believes they 
serve an even greater purpose. “I really 
want the kids to feel good about them- 
selves, to develop some self-respect,” she 
said. “Art isa great way to do that.” 

So Mukaihata, also a CSULB art 
graduate, tries to make the arts more 
accessible to members of the Mural Posse. 
Last summer, she taught them about 
Eastern and Western art history. She 
brought books on Cézanne and Mich- 
elangelo. She took them to the Long 
Beach and Los Angeles County Art Mu- 
seums. “Most of them had never even 
been to a museum before,” she said. “Art 
is a luxury in our society, so it’s really 
important that those who are interested 
in it have the chance to be exposed to it.” 

Although many members of the Mu- 
ral Posse find it difficult to relate to fine 
art, nearly all the teens can identify with 
the subject matter of the murals—basket- 
ball players, fast cars, palm trees and 
reggae music. 

Elmer Delmampel, an eighth-grader 
at Stephens, said working on the murals 
helped him improve his artistic abilities. 
“I could practice my painting without 
having to buy paints and canvas and 
other expensive stuff,” said the 14-year- 
old Filipino. Delmampel said he may 
become a professional artist someday, 
but believes the job has some drawbacks. 
“Some artists get weird and cut their ears 
off. And besides, people don’t appreciate 
your work until you die.” 

Perhaps Van Gogh should have tried 
murals. oO 
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deaths last year loomed like a 
specter over news reports. 
Parallel concerns of a drug 

epidemic led residents and city 
officials to point fingers,pinning 
most of the blame on the gangs. 
And rather than sketching 
accurate portraits, the media, 
armed with red and blue crayons, 


have colored the Bloods and Crips 


in careless caricatures. 


by Mark Dowdy 


here it lies—South-Central L.A.— 

a tormented triangle framed by 

freeways: the Santa Monica to the 
north, the San Diego to the west, the Long 
Beach to the southeast. Passing through 
its center, the rush-hour motorists along 
the Harbor Freeway seem a world away. 
Sprightly-looking young women in 
Hondas preen in their rear-view mirrors; 
older men in vintage American autos 
nervously glance around; stern 
executive-types in German sedans busily 
talk on their cellular phones; road-weary 
truck drivers languidly stare ahead. 
Beyond the freeway runs Slauson 
Avenue. Oblivious to the morning rush, 
the avenue is barren. Just a sparse num- 
ber of cars travel along its neglected sur- 
face; only a few pedestrians walk its 
cracked sidewalks. The buildings areold, 
and they’re marred by graffiti—a persis- 
tent reminder of what has riven this com- 
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Inner-City 


L.A. County’s 387 gang-related 


munity: the Bloods and the Crips, the Red 
and the Blue. 

Several miles west, Charles Norman, 
field operations director for Community 
Youth Gang Services (CYGS), talks in- 
tensely. He speaks of how gangs have 
“cast a pall of fear” over his community 
and chides city officials who “put glam- 
orous packages together” but “don’t 
know anything about the situation or 
really care.” He also speaks of the 
community’s need for solidarity, its need 
to tell the gangs, “We're tired. We’re not 
gonna take it anymore.” 

A year ago Norman didn’t see too 
many reporters in CYGS’s modest South- 
Central offices. But on January 29, what 
had been happening for years on quict 
street corners in South-Central L.A. oc- 
curred in the crowded congregating cen- 
ter of Westwood—gang violence took the 
life of an innocent bystander. Long Beach 


Jordan Downs Grape Street Crips throw their hand signs. 


resident Karen Toshima’s death stunned 
Los Angeles, as the tragic tale of L.A.’s 
gangs played to its broadest audience yet. 
Now no one dared ignore this decades- 
old problem. What followed was bitter 
debate over the reactions of community 
leaders, the police and the media—but, 
most of all, an increasing public fascina- 
tion with the seamy lives of these youths. 

By route of terror, the Bloods and the 
Crips had riveted the city’s attention. 

Yet, for all this notice, life in South- 
Central has only gotten worse. With 
homicide rates higher than ever, a perva- 
sive sense of despair has shrouded the 
community, and to many residents, no 
light at the end of the tunnel can be seen. 
Bloods and Crips have gained ground in 
notoriety, but South-Central has lost le- 
gions in hope. 

Norman’s voice barely carries above 
the incessant murmur of the outside traf- 


and 


fic. As he speaks, it becomes quite clear 
that he is a man tottering between two 
worlds: the humbled, desperate commu- 
nity of South-Central L.A. and the 
clumsy, bureaucratic machinery of the 
city and county. This precarious posi- 
tion—inner-city envoy to the outside— 
seems to Wear on his countenance, and at 
times he betrays his frustration. “Many 
folks don’t see this as a problem, a threat 
to them,” he says balefully. 

He speaks of his community’s anxiety: 
“Everybody’s afraid to do anything. And 
you have a right to be if you’re standing 
out there alone. One or two people can’t 
stand up to a hundred fifty to two 
hundred of those gangs. You can’t go out 
there by yourself knowing that they’ll 
just drive by and gun you down....But the 
strength is in numbers, and that’s some- 
thing we're working on...to mobilize the 
community.” 
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Reds 


Community Youth Gang Services acts 
both to prevent gang recruitment and to 
deter violence: the former by providing 
job opportunities for underprivileged 
youths, the latter by sending undercover 
teams out in the field to defuse poten- 
tially volatile situations. The organiza- 
tion recently added a new program, “100 
Men Plus,” which enlists the support of 
local men in crime prevention groups 
and is designed to reduce some of the 
community’s fear. 

But with CYGS funded by the city and 
county at “about one-third of what it 
needs,” Norman’s job has become a mat- 
ter of stretching his “few people even 
further.” Programs like CYGS, he con- 
tends—run by residents of the commu- 
nity—aren’t popular these days, whereas 
“bandage solutions” like police sweeps 
are continually favored. To stop the gang 
crisis, Norman asserts, “It’s going to have 
to be dealt with from the inside,” and 
that, he insists, is “the missing link.” 

In his March 28, 1988, Newsweek col- 
umn, George F. Will writes of Sam, an 
elder member of one of L.A.’s black 


» gangs. Will concludes by referring toSam 


as “an example ofa rising class of semiso- 
ciopaths,” apparently inserting the prefix 
semi to avoid an obvious pitfall: 4,000 
Bloods and 14,000 Crips can’t all be 
mentally disturbed. And they don’t tend 


Some South-Central kids pick up gang iconography at an early age. 


to beclass or race conscious either. Rather 
than peering up with spite and envy at 
wealthier regions, the average gang- 
banger looks down with rage and con- 
tempt on his surroundings. He leads a 
dark, often resigning life where death is 
but a moment away. 

“People are dropping like flies out 
there,” says 12, until last summer a 
member of the Watts-area Avalon Crips. 
“People don’t even care about their own 
lives anymore....In a way people feel like 
they've been down for so long that 
they’re already dead: ‘So what the heck? 
Kill me now.’” 

Tall, lean and muscular, 12 is impos- 
ing in appearance but comely in manner. 
He now works in the field for CYGS, 
going out among gangbangers and talk- 
ing to them—hoping to prevent violent 
incidents. The former gang member con- 
fesses to still having a few “bad habits” — 
Wearing earrings and “a few colors here 
and there’—but he proudly insists he 
now has better things to do than “talking 
crazy and messing with people.” Of the 
“banging and all that shooting,” he says, 
“That's gone.” 

“When I was banging,” says 12, “I just 
wanted to get a way out, and I couldn’t 
find a way out. It was like every time I 
went somewhere to try and find a job or 
something like that, there was always a 


ee 
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dead end. A door always slammed in my 
face.” 

Part of the reason gang members have 
difficulty finding jobs, says Sergeant Wes 
McBride of the Los Angeles County 
Sheriff’s Department's gang intelligence 
unit, Operation Safe Streets, is that many 
squandered their youth in gangs and 
ended up neglecting school. As a result, 
they don’t have the reading skills or the 
concentration necessary for most work. 
“The opportunity has been presented to 
them, and opportunities are still out there 
now for remedial education,” says 
McBride. “But they don’t recognize it. 
And ifyoudon’t grab them by the ear and 
lead them to the trough, they’re not 
gonna drink.” 

Adding that gangbangers—like most 
people—are short-sighted in their youth, 
McBride says, “When you're young, you 
don’t worry about way down the road.” 

Thus, it becomes a self-perpetuating 
cycle: A young kid falls into a gang and 
out of school. He spends his time bang- 
ing, drinking or just hanging out and 
never develops his mind. When he does 
decide it’s time to earn some money, he 
finds he has little to offer—so he has 
nowhere to go but that old familiar place: 
the gang. To break this cycle, Norman 
insists, “You’ve got to cut out that 
recruitment...and put some alternatives 
in position.” Speaking of the need for 
supervised recreational and cultural ac- 
tivities, he adds, “If they’re not involved 
in something organized and positive, 
there’s nothing left but something nega- 
tive. And that’s gonna take place every 
time.” 

At the close of this year’s gang sum- 
mits, Bloods and Crips shook each other’s 
hands and claimed they’d rather be flip- 
ping burgers than killing each other. Yet 
much of the public was skeptical. They’d 
seen the reports of gangs travelling across 
the country; they'd heard the stories of 
14-year-olds driving BMWs into other 
cities. Why, they thought, would gangs 
want to work for minimum wage when 
there was so much money in drugs? 

But according to McBride: “The gangs 
are not running the dope trade as the 
media would like to assume.” 

And indeed they have. In the same 
issue as Will’s column, Newsweek pub- 
lished a feature titled “The Drug Gangs,” 
relating to an apparent national trend 
involving minority and ethnic gangs in 
the wholesale distribution of drugs. The 
article linked L.A.’s black and Hispanic 
gangs with gangs in Chicago, Miami, 
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A Grape Street Watts Crip proudly shows off his shotgun. 


Washington, D.C., and New York—and 
even with the dreaded Jamaican posses, 
notoriously violent drug traffickers who 
recruit members from Jamaica’s shanty 
towns and bring them to the United 
States. It also suggested that Bloods and 
Crips were concentrating their energies 
less and less on “mock-feudal tradition” 
and more and more on disputes involv- 
ing “urban-guerrilla warfare over drug 
trafficking.” That is, they were syndicat- 
ing. 

This suspicion was echoed by state 
Attorney General John Van de Kamp last 
September when he spoke of the “trans- 
formation of Los Angeles street gangs 


into full-fledged crime networks that 
deal in violence, death and cocaine.” 

But while conceding that many gang 
members are street-level dealers and that 
some of those involved in wholesaling 
and distributing drugs were gang mem- 
bers at some point, McBride contends 
that the average street kid lacks the so- 
phistication to operate at the higher levels 
of drug dealing. He also stresses that of 
the drug dealing that is gang-related, it’s 
not a group activity. 

“Gangs don’t deal drugs,” he empha- 
sizes. “Individuals in the gangs deal 
drugs. If the three of us were in a gang 
[indicating this writer and another dep- 


uty], and J] am the dope dealer, I may or 
may not let you have some of my action. 
The money I make doesn’t go to the three 
of us—it goes for the benefit of me. Now 
if] need you to deal drugs for me, then I 
will hire you, give you a percentage 
maybe. But if I don’t like Art...he doesn’t 
get any of my drug action.” 

According to USC sociologist Dr. 
Malcolm Klein, gangs have traditionally 
lacked cohesiveness, structure and 
strong leadership and have been suscep- 
tible to high turnover rates—hardly the 
traits of “full-fledged crime networks.” 
On the suggestion that gangs are consoli- 
dating forces, Klein, who has studied 
gangs since the late 60s, says: “I’m 
suspicious....To imagine that street gangs 
are somehow going to be well enough 
organized to take over the drug trade—in 
any place but Chicago, where it has hap- 
pened—seems to go beyond the usual 
capacity of the street gang.” 

Referring to reports citing Blood and 
Crip ventures in distant cities like Seattle 
and Kansas City as evidence of organiza- 
tion, Klein says: “It’s easy, easy journal- 
ism. It’s easy, easy rumor spreading. But 
it does stretch the imagination.” 

Though the tales of their travels may 
appear at a glance to suggest Blood and 
Crip “organizations” expanding their 
“economic interests,” what is far more 
probable is far less entertaining. Accord- 
ing to McBride, the usual scenario runs 
something like this: A gang member, 
wanted by the law or sought by an en- 
emy, slips out of town—probably to a 
relative’s place somewhere. Once gone, 
he sees the opportunity to make a little 
money, so he has his friends back home 
send him some business. He might even 
bring them out to work with him. But 
these ventures are hardly preconceived. 

“If you want a couple of Crips sitting 
out in some park in Compton saying, 
‘Let’s go to Hodunk, Iowa, and set up a 
drug business,” says McBride, “that’s 
not what’s happening.” 

By placing so much emphasis on drug 
sales, many news reports have implied 
that a rise in gang-related deaths is the 
result of an increasing drug demand. But 
in 1980, four years before L.A.’s post- 
Olympic cocaine explosion, gang vio- 
lence took 351 lives—36 less than last 
year’s county toll. This was before the 
days of crackand the AR-15s, AK-47s and 
Uzis that it could buy. Back in those pre- 
drug days, a gangbanger didn’t have the 
resources to tote a semiautomatic rifle— 
so he killed with sawed-off shotguns and 


Saturday Night Specials instead. Today, 
though many gang members do wield 
the more treacherous weapons, most of 
the violence is still turf-related. And it’s 
Crips vs. Crips just as often as it’s Crips 
vs. Bloods. 

“Folks want it to look like drugs are 
squeezing all the violence, that the drugs 
are the whole thing,” says Norman. “A 
lot of gang members despise drugs, but at 
the same time, they’re still destructive 
and violent.” 

For 12, the choice between gang- 
bangers and drug dealers is easy. “I think 
about the best one—the safest one that I 
want to be with—is the drug dealer in- 
stead of the gangbanger,” he says. “Dope 
dealers don’t mess with you unless you 
mess with them....They’ll tell you in a 
minute: ‘I don’t gangbang; I’m all about 
money.’ 

“What the news is saying is that dope 


by violence. But with Bloods and Crips 
there’s one trait that’s particularly strik- 
ing—their flying of the colors red and 
blue. As UCLA sociologist Dr. Jack Katz 
notes in his forthcoming book, Seductions 
of Crime, there’s a symbolic element to 
this: By placing currency on the colors 
one wears, the Bloods and Crips recall the 
Southern racism that threatened their 
parents and grandparents. South-Central 
has become segregated by red and blue 
much as the Deep South was segregated 
by black and white, and the same igno- 
rant prejudice that led Southern whites to 
oppress blacks leads Bloods to kill strang- 
ers over blue jackets and Crips to waste 
innocent kids over red shoelaces. 

But just as racism isn’t insurmount- 
able, barriers between the Red and Blue 
can be crossed. The realization that they 
share the same ragged streets, the same 
humble roots and the same dismal pros- 


Boonie-Loc, an elder member of Grape Street, throws two ‘C’ signs. 


dealing is lined up with gangbanging. 
But that’s not true. It’s not true. I was out 
there to witness that. Gangbanging and 
dope dealing don’t even mix.” 

But gangbanging and death do; resi- 
dents of South-Central knew that long 
before “The Drug Gangs” became the 
media’s favorite song. 

Thirty years ago, another gang 
roamed the streets of South-Central. The 
Slausons were the first generation of 
black gangs following Los Angeles’ post- 
World War II influx of Southern migrant 
workers, and though they never reached 
the infamy of the Bloods and the Crips, to 
a lesser degree, they, too, bade their rule 


pects is a beginning, and it strikes many 
Bloods and Crips as a revelation. Until 
this year’s summits, few even thought of 
their adversaries as human. The point is 
driven homeas Norman reflects on those 
monumental meetings. He takes obvious 
pride in having helped initiate them and 
seems equally inspired by their outcome: 
For the first time, albeit briefly, Bloods 
and Crips worked to understand each 
other. 

“It took, for them, faith in each other,” 
he says, “listening to each other. And 
then they were wondering: ‘Why am I 
killing him? He’s just another poor folk 
like me.’” Oo 
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My fascination with modeling for the life drawing classes 
at Cal State Long Beach (CSULB) began with an interesting 
story told to me about three years ago by a close friend. Lisa 
Edwards, the ambitious art student that she is, began taking 
life drawing classes at the local art center while still in high 
school. The models wore skintight costumes, leotards and 
Speedos. Lisa expected the same conditions when she enrolled 
in the life drawing class at CSULB asa naive young freshman. 

Making sure she got a good seat, Lisa began to set up her 
easel and prepare for the class. An attractive young man 
entered the room wearing sweats. “Hmmm...he’s cute,” she 
silently joked to herself. “I wonder what color his Speedos 
are.” In the ten seconds that followed, a shocked and obvi- 
ously shaken Lisa got more than she’d bargained for. 

“] looked around the room to see if other students were 
equally surprised that he had stripped completely. They were 
all busily drawing, apparently not giving it a second thought. 
‘Wow,’ I thought to myself, ‘so this is college!” 

Lisa’s story continued to intrigue me; I had so many ques- 
tions. Where do they get the models? How long do they have 
to stand in one position? Do they get paid? If so, how much? 
Can they talk during the sessions? Can they look at the 
drawings? Too many questions with not enough answers give 
me a migraine. 

It’s true that one can read hundreds of books about skydiv- 
ing, interview experienced skydivers or stand on the ground 
to observe and possibly learn a great deal about it, but to 
experience the jump for oneself is, by far, the only true educa- 
tor. My curiosity-induced headache had only one cure avail- 
able. That’s right. My Lady Godiva phase was about to begin. 

First let me say that the experience of nude modeling does 
not merely involve posing unclothed for the students, getting 
dressed and leaving. There is a definite process to preparing 
for such an experience. Previously unnoticed details of your 
life are now enlarged, and conversations with yourself be- 
come longer and louder. 

To begin this process, I contacted Kay Tanamachi, the art 
resources coordinator, and inquired about becoming a model 
for the life drawing classes. In a businesslike manner, she 
conducted a brief interview regarding my experience as a 
model (none) and my available working hours. Naturally, she 
asked why I wanted to do this and if I thought I could handle 
it. 

linformed her of the article I would be writing and assured 
her that I would be able to handle the unusual situation in a 
mature, professional manner. 

“Unusual situation?” she asked, puzzled. 

“Well...you know, being naked in front of...” 

“NAKED?!” she said almost painfully. “It’s not naked, it’s 
nude.” 
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“Oh, sorry.’ 
Number One. 

Apparently this means that if you’re standing on the corner 
of 7th and Redondo and you're not wearing a stitch, you are 
just plain buck-naked. But if you’re in the same non-attire for 
art’s sake, you are NUDE. 

I went on to explain my deep envy for those who can draw 
since | have a deficit of skills in this area. Again Tanamachi 
corrected my choice of words. “You are setting up a block for 
yourself by saying, ‘I can’t draw.’ It takes practice to become 
good, but never say you cannot.” Lesson Number Two is a 
valuable one. Already I was beginning to understand the soul 


I apologized, mentally marking Lesson 
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of a great artist through the sound advice of Ms. Tanamachi. 

She would allow me to work with Professor John Lincolnat 
his evening workshops, and then she would judge my poses 
for herself. Meanwhile, there were forms to fill out and con- 
tracts to sign. One of the forms required a self-description of 
my 5’6,” 135-pound physique. Strong bone definition? Strong 
muscle definition? What could I say? I have a typical writer’s 


Art by Brad Gill 
body. Answer: Neither. 

The next step wasa sticky one. It involved informing loved 
ones of my plans. Normally, events in my life don’t need much 
consultation; however, this particular experiment would 
someday be in print, and I didn’t want these people to be the 
last to know. Besides, I talk a lot when I’m nervous. 

My female friends quickly crowned mea hero. Words like 


‘gutsy,’ ‘fearless,’ ‘determined’ and ‘confident’ were tossed 
my way. Perfect. This was exactly what I was hoping for. 
Lesson Number Three: One woman can talk you into some- 
thing, but ten women can talk you into anything. 

Telling the family was easy. I enjoyed the shock value— 
watching them shake their heads in surrender as they gave 
heavy sighs and mumbled, “Oh, Heather, what are we going 
to do with you?” 

My mother, however, is the sole exception to this amusing 
mind game. Since she is the major stockholder in my reserve 
of respect for others, receiving her approval is favored. In 
addition to this, it is now impossible to get the desired reac- 
tion—this being a direct result of overexposure to my antics. 
Non-reaction is her favorite, and it drives me up the bloody 
wall. As of this writing, she remains uninformed. 

Telling my mate was a little more complicated. Upon 
hearing my plans for public exposure, many people immedi- 
ately wanted to know, “What does Ed say about this?” Many 
women commented that their mates would never ‘let’ them do 
such a thing. I suddenly realized that asking his permission 
was not my plan at all—telling him would be my sole mission. 

I consulted his best friend for an expert opinion on his 
possible reaction. “Heather, no! You can’t,” screamed Dave, 
anart student who had taken life drawing classesas well. Dave 
was quick in referring to Ed’s ethnic background asa possible 
obstruction to a calm scene. “He’s Mexican! You know how 
they like to keep their women covered!” Bah! I figured Dave 
had confused Mexican culture with Middle Eastern traditions 
and refused to consider this as valid reasoning. 

Giving myself a deadline date, I decided ona quiet, non- 
eventful evening to spring the information on my beloved. Of 
allthe techniques available, I settled on the “Oh, by the Way...” 
method. 

“How was school today, Ed?” 

“Okay. I did pretty well on my English test. What about 
you?” 

“Fine. [havea big research paper I have to start on, plusa 
test tomorrow. Oh, by the way, I'll be doing a story on nude 
modeling for the magazine, and I'll be one of the models. I 
think my caris runninga little funny, though; could youcheck 
the oil?” 

Unfortunately, I am not attracted to stupid men, and this 
failed method proved it. He naturally wanted to know all the 
details. I didn’t expect him to do back flips over the idea, but 
I wasn’t prepared for the support that he chose to give me. I 
had his blessing along with his familiar warning for all occa- 
sions: “Be good, but not too good.” 

I had to be prepared. The poses had to be original, expres- 
sive and comfortable enough to hold for 15 to 30 minutes at a 
time. One week prior to my exposing stunt, I began to practice. 

In my room I stood naked, posed like a water-fountain 
statue in front of the mirror. My roommate Laurianna entered, 
asking about the phone bill. She quickly forgot her original 
question and replaced it with a more obvious one. 

“What the hell are you doing?” 

“Homework,” said I. 

Finally, the day arrived and I was, inevitably, a ball of 
nerves. Fifteen minutes to my debut, a nervous childhood trait 
reappeared: loud, violent hiccups. Just the thought of my nude 
body jolting to the tune of my verbal staccatos cemented my 
fears. 

Luckily, my uncontrollable annoyance magically disap- 
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peared seconds before I began my five-hour shift for the life 
drawing workshop. As | silently gave myself a pep talk, I felt 
relieved to see that the class was primarily filled with women. 
I then experienced an odd twisting sensation in my stomach 
when I noticed about five athletic-type males walk in just as 
Professor Lincoln gave me the cue, “You're on, kid.” 

As I headed for the table in the center of the room, climbed 
upon it and began to remove my robe, I remember my only 
goal was to convince the artists that I had done this a million 
times before. I began with several five- to ten-minute poses, 
always facing rotating sections of the audience. 

Hardest part over, the tension left my body in the form of 
sweat. As I felt a trickle of perspiration roll down my spine, I 
wondered if anyone would bother to include such a detail in 
their drawing. 

I was allowed ten-minute breaks every half-hour or so, and 
the students took time to relax as well. As I drank my coffee, 
sitting on the very table I stood nude on only moments before, 
I worried that my robe, too loosely tied, would open up and 
reveal some cleavage. Ridiculous. 

Back to work, I continued with 15-minute poses and did a 
special, man-at-bat pose for my understanding, baseball-lov- 
ing beau. Since the artists usually concentrate on capturing 
aspects of the body and not facial expressions, I seized the 
opportunity to study their faces. 

I can still remember the look—so serious, so intent in their 
concentration, I felt almost removed from the situation. I 
noticed a few who held up their thumbs to me and squinted 
one eye shutas if to find the center of my being and draw from 
there. I felt a flinch of deceit; they thought it was my job to be 
observed by artists when in actuality, it was the other way 
around. 

During the next break, I made the brave move of taking a 
look at the artists’ renditions of yours truly, au naturel. I found 
it interesting that although the artists all began with the same 
image, they each interpreted it in their own way. But for all 
their individualistic styles, I couldn’t help but notice a recur- 
ring trait in the drawings: I was fat. 

Needless to say, I was disturbed by this. I mean, sure, I felt 
I could lose ten pounds, but what woman doesn’t feel this 
way? Feeling fat is a natural part of being female. Like men- 
struation and menopause, the redundancy breeds normalcy. 
But this...this was 20 blunt and totally objective views cap- 
tured in charcoal for all to see. 

When I announced to the class that, thanks to them, my dict 
of lettuce and water would begin immediately, I was quickly 
assured that they are supposed to exaggerate the lines and 
curves. “It makes the drawing or painting work,” said one 
artist. Sure, nice try. 

The only aspect of this experience that struck me as truly 
bizarre came in the evening’s last hour. Professor Lincoln 
suggested I doa one-hour pose to close the session. I would be 
reclining, so they brought in several pillows for comfort. 
Lincoln and the students stood around meas we madea group 
decision on my positioning. (“Move the leg a little up to the 
right; up with the chin; could you move your shoulders just a 
bit; is that comfortable?”) 

Then one of the students suggested we move the table toa 
diagonal position for a better overall view of “the subject.” 
Several male members of the class then proceeded to lift the 
table and move it. Can you picture it? (“As I recline nudeona 
bed of velvet pillows, my male subjects transport me so they 


may enjoy a better view of their queen.”) I’m telling you that 
for about five seconds I felt like Cleopatra. If only they 
would've fed me grapes... 

Included in this hour was the introduction of Lesson 
Number Four. Put yourself in any position—I don’t care how 
comfortable you are—you will become uncomfortable in ten 
minutes if told to remain that way, motionless, for 30 to 40 
minutes: Humans are restless creatures by nature. Even when 
we sleep, we somehow move every 20 minutes. Behaving 
obediently was more of a challenge than I had imagined. 

After the class, I walked in the moonlight across campus to 
my car. For some reason, | felt incredibly vulnerable, and the 
slightest sound caused me to quicken my pace. But when I 
wasn’t avoiding death on my little stroll, | was contemplating 
what I had just done and how it had made me feel. 

Besides being obviously relieved at having done it without 
any embarrassing problems, I also immediately noticed a rise 
in my self-confidence. Each one of us has a personal relation- 
ship with our body. Some love their bodies, some don’t care 
and some can’t stand the sight of themselves without clothes. 
Many of us, however, have come to terms with our physical 
attributes and have basically accepted the bad with the good. 

When | allowed myself to be totally scrutinized, hiding 
absolutely none of my physical flaws, I somehow cleansed 
myself of any inadequacies I felt about my body. It’s as if] said, 
“Here | am, like it or not.” Had I known that this was going to 
happen, I would’ve done it years ago. 

Iremembered what Claudia, a part-time art model and full- 
time art student, said to me after class about the modeling 
experience. “You are involved, but you’re not. You are the 
apple ina bowl of fruit; you are the still life.” Claudia stressed 
the importance of allowing your instincts to guide you. “You 
must find a style for yourself, pinpoint your major character- 
istics and accentuate them. You soon come to realize what 
your body can do for what length of time.” 

Although Claudia began modeling two years ago, she quit 
altogether soon after she started to model full-time. “You can 
get burned out very easily. You should never model for more 
than twenty hours a week. It starts to feel pretty weird putting 
your clothes on, then going to work to take them off.” Dare I 
say Claudia possibly suffered from...overexposure? 

When Claudia took up running a year ago, she shed 55 
pounds and wondered what it would be like to model with a 
new body. A toned and fit Claudia now emphasizes her strong 
leg muscles as her new predominant characteristic. “It was a 
great ego booster to compare my newer drawings with some 
of my older ones. I can do so much more now and for longer 
periods of time.” Overall, Claudia enjoys the modeling and 
doesn’t deny the fact that “it’s a great way to earn some extra 
money.” Which brings me to my next point. 

As a model for workshops, I earned $10 an hour. Since I 
posed fora life painting workshop the following evening (one 
pose for five hours) I received a $100 check that week. I had 
joked to my friends that since I was not doing this for money, 
I would probably frame the check as a souvenir. I have to 
confess, though, that my life has not reached such a luxurious 
level, and the extra money allowed me to pay my evil car 
insurance bill. 

The majority of my questions answered, my headache 
began to dissipate. Still, ] wondered, why the human body? 
Why not a fascination with iguanas or daisies? Professor 
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top! Before you take a bite out of 

that Big Mac, think about the 

history behind it. From the time 
your burger was first hacked out of a 
cow’s buttocks, it’s had ample 
opportunities to become infused with 
chemicals or infected by food poisoning 
bacteria. Improper food handling, 
insufficient cooking, inadequate sanitary 
practices and careless pesticide use areall 
suspect in cases of contaminated meat. 
And your Big Mac just may be guilty of 
harboring one of these offenders. 

According to the Food and Drug 
Administration, as many as 80 million 
Americans are victims of food poisoning 
each year. The National Institute for the 
Foodservice Industry said up to half of all 
food handlers are responsible for 
transmitting these illnesses due to 
improper sanitation procedures. 
Improperly cooked beef, pork and 
poultry are among the biggest culprits; 
they can carry salmonella, bacteria that, 
when ingested, affect the gastrointestinal 
tract. The violent, flu-like symptoms 
usually leave the system in a few days, 
but salmonella can be fatal to children 
and the elderly. The bacteria is especially 
abundant in raw poultry; the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture said that 
about 37 percent of chicken carcasses are 
infected with salmonella. 

So you're starting to have second 
thoughts about biting into that Big Mac, 
are you? Maybe you’ll settle for a 
harmless, deep-fried fish patty soaked in 
Secret Sauce? Forget it. Fish can be an 
even more dangerous source of 
salmonella than hamburger and chicken 
because Congress has never passed a law 
mandating that fish be inspected. Some 
fish companies do hire federal inspectors, 
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but they are under no legal obligation to 
do so. 

Now you're really worried. Visions of 
slime oozing from your bacteria-infested 
burger fill your head. “Ooh! What's that 
green stuff?” Calm down. It’s probably 
just a pickle. There’s hope for your Big 
Mac yet. Karen Morgan, senior sanitarian 
at the Long Beach Department of Public 
Health, said that most salmonella 
bacteria are killed in the cooking process. 

Still, what if your burger isn’t 
completely cooked? Some customers at 
McDonald’s complain about this very 
problem, said Christie Owen, an assistant 
manager at the Camarillo franchise. 
Sometimes, she said, people who are 
given undercooked hamburgers or 
Chicken McNuggets realize they could 
be food-poisoned and say, “I’d rather 
have my money back because I’ve lost my 
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appetite!” Most, however, simply ask for 
a new burger. In either case, said Owen, 
McDonald’s will satisfy the customers’ 
requests. 

But aside from the failure to properly 
cook meat, there are many other human 
errors in the kitchen that can cause 
foodborne illnesses. One is the failure to 
wash all knives and cutting blocks, 
which, if cleaned, would avoid cross- 
contaminating other foods. Another no- 
no is the hatless head: Hair can easily fall 
into your Big Macif anemployee’s hairdo 
is not contained. Kim Miller, the manager 
of a Burger King in Garden Grove, 
pointed out still another fast food faux 
pas. Cashiers, she said, sometimes handle 
food as well as money. Dirty money and 
sanitary food don’t mix. 

So who can protect you and your 
burger from salmonella and human 


error? Who can prevent your 
uncontrollable urge to “blow chunks” 
under the Golden Arches? The 
Department of Public Health, that’s who. 
To make sure all restaurants are 
following California sanitation codes, it 
sends inspectors to check them out twice 
a year. Morgan said there are six to eight 
inspectors making surprise visits to 
restaurants in Long Beach every day. 
When they see violations, they issue an 
official inspection report listing the 
problems to correct; then they make a 
follow-up inspection about ten days 
later. The management must remedy 
cited problems, such as failure to provide 
hair confinements or unsanitary washing 
facilities, before the health inspector 
returns. Restaurants that fail to comply 
are given a $50 fine on top of their annual 
health permit fee. If the restaurant still 


refuses to take care of the problem, the 
Health Department will take them to 
court on misdemeanor charges. 

Most major fast food restaurants, 
however, have their own internal 
sanitation inspectors as well. “Fast food 
chains have a lot more policy on how to 
maintain their restaurants than the mom- 
and-pops places,” said Morgan. 
Kentucky Fried Chicken even has 
“mystery shoppers” who pose as 
customers and rate individual outlets on 
a 65-point checklist. The stores with the 
highest scores get awards which they 
proudly display to their customers. 

But all this inspecting still doesn’t 
guarantee your hamburger is safe to eat. 
Young employees in fast food restaurants 
often dodge sanitary procedures in their 
rush to meet “fast” food expectations. 
Michelle Conway, a former employeeata 
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Huntington Beach Carl's Jr., said that 
more than once she witnessed workers 
dropping burgers on the floor in their 
dash from the freezer to the grill. Conway 
said the burgers were scooped off the 
floor and tossed on the grill as if nothing 
had happened. Who is to blame for such 
carelessness? “The cleanliness of most 
fast food restaurants depends on the 
manager,” answers Morgan. Miller, 
however, emphasizes that good 
sanitation practices begin with the 
employees. “If they don’t care, then they 
can be very unsanitary,” she said. And if 
the employees are very unsanitary, you 
could get very sick. 

But you doubt this will ever happen to 
you, and besides, you’re getting hungry 
now and want to scarf down that Big Mac 
despite all the warnings you've received. 
Wait just a paragraph longer, and maybe 
you'll change your mind, for there is one 
more potential danger in your burger you 
should know about. That danger comes 
from the misuse of pesticides. 

Pesticides and germicides (the latter 
meaning chemical sanitizers) can cause 
food poisoning when enough residual 
deposits either get into the food or stick to 
food contact surfaces. Employees at 
McDonald’s, for instance, must put 
plastic bags over all food contact areas 
every three weeks in preparation for the 
exterminator’s arrival. Any surfaces left 
uncovered can harbor poisonous 
residue. According to a 1987 National 
Academy of Sciences report, pesticide 
residues constitute nearly 80 percent of 
dietary cancer risk. These residues can 
become even more harmful if the 
pesticide has not been approved for 
restaurant use. Morgan said the 
Department of Public Health issued 
official inspection reports to some 
restaurants that were using the wrong 
pesticide. “You can’t just go to the store 
and buy Raid and spray it,” she said. “It 
has to be labeled with ‘for use in 
commercial food prep areas.’” 

Okay. Now that you’ve been warned, 
you may eat your Big Mac. 

That's right...go ahead. Take a nice, 
big, unsanitary bite. 

And pray. O 
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After the Bough Breaks 


Orange County’s youth shelters are way stations 
where makeshift homes serve as splints 
for the fractured families of abused and neglected runaways. 
But inadequate funding, overcrowding and 
lack of government backing thwart 
these much-needed havens, and even in 
the wealthiest of Southland counties, 
money still can’t buy love. 
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just want to end my life,” 

says Gina, a 17-year-old 

whose cold calmness belies 

the violence of her words. “J want to run 

away from my problems because it hurts 

so much.” Gina (all the youths’ names 

have been changed to protect their 

identities) is one of six runaways living at 
Casa Youth Shelter in Los Alamitos. 

Born addicted to heroin and alcohol, 
Gina endured physical abuse from her 
prostitute mother and sexual abuse from 
her father and her mother’s customers. 
She first tried to escape this wretched 
home life on her seventh birthday by 
attempting suicide. “I took LSD, PCP and 
heroin,” she recalls. She was hospitalized 
for three months, then returned to her 
Santa Ana home. At age 13, Gina finally 
made her escape—she fled with her 
younger brother to Newport Beach, 
selling drugs to support them. After a 
month, the police found them and took 
them to the county shelter for abused and 
neglected children. 

Each year, one million children run 
away in the United States. Between 20 
and 40 percent of them flee California 
homes. The problem isn’t confined to 
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uneducated, poverty-stricken, inner-city 
families, as a close look at the situation in 
Orange County shows. 

If money could buy happiness, 
Orange County’s 2.2 million residents 
would liveina blissful state—the average 
home costs $232,000, while the median 
household income is $42,000. Even 
though only 25 percent of the residents 
have school-age children, and over 50 
percent of these parents have college 
degrees, family problems exist. The 
numbers of reported runaways range 
from 72a year in Newport Beach to 200 in 
Huntington Beach to 300 in Costa Mesa. 

“Running away is an impulsive 
reaction to a stressful situation,” says Dr. 
Karen Cervenka, director of the 
Community Service Program (CSP) in 
Laguna Beach, whose shelter serves the 
Orange County community from Costa 
Mesa to San Clemente. This affluent 
community has a higher incidence of 
physical, sexual and/or substance abuse 
than the national average: Fifty percent of 
the children at CSP have been subjected 
to some form of abuse, while this has 
happened to but 36 percent of the nation’s 
runaways. 


Before 1977, runaway youths, once 
located, were jailed with criminals. Their 
classification has since changed to status 
offender—the perpetrator of offenses 
that would not be crimes if committed by 
an adult—and runaways are now cither 
escorted home or taken to a shelter. 

Orangewood, the county facility, 
provides shelter, medical care, schooling 
and clothing for approximately 3,000 
abused and neglected youngsters 
annually. They stay until placement can 
be arranged—an average of 24 days. “Ifa 
child can’t go home, we look first to a 
relative, then to a foster home,” says 
director Bob Theemling. Because there is 
a waiting list for the 650 foster homes in 
Orange County, overcrowding prevails 
at Orangewood. As of November, there 
were 189 children living at the facility, 
which is staffed for 166. Mattresses were 
placed on the floors to accommodate 
them. Similar problems face Orange 
County’s three public youth shelters, 
where many runaways, aged 11 to 17 
years, are temporarily placed. 

The shelters—CSP in Laguna, 
Amparo in Garden Grove and Casa in 
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Part One 

Ananalala wasa dark girl who had inherited several of her 
father’s traits. Those traits included facial hair and a tendency 
to be overweight. 

Wallbanger was Ananalala’s friend. Wallbanger was his 
real name. His parents named him after the drink they were 
sharing at the time he was conceived. Wally (as his friends 
would call him) shared some of Ananalala’s traits: facial hair 
and, of course, the tendency to be overweight. 

Ananalala and Wally shared a house together with a dog 
named Robo. The two of them were not “living together,” but 
simply “sharing a house.” It seemed better that way. 

Part Two 

Ananalala and Wally were particularly special because 
they were actually dead. They had been involved ina peculiar 
chemical plumbing accident with Robo, and they all went to 
heaven together. But God refused their applications into 
heaven, not because of their qualifications—they were 
perfectly suited for the Afterlife on paper—but because of 
their eight-by-ten body-shot glossies. These didn’t go over too 
well with God. Before they even showed upat the pearly gates, 
they were intercepted by an angel named Jake. Jake handed 
them back their Afterlife packages, flapped his muscular 
wings and laughed. 

“What's so funny, pal?” 

“Well, if you really want to know, Ill tell you, pal. God is 
tired of overweight people flying around in heaven. He says 
they’re always breaking their wings and scaring all of the 
small children, and he wants a new image for his kingdom. 
Once you guys shape up a little, try some new hairstyles, find 
anexciting look that works for youand get some new pictures, 
maybe he'll consider your applications for the Afterlife 
Program again.” 

Before any of them could speak, Ananalala, Wally and 
Robo started to descend towards their hospital beds. 

Part Three 

A doctor walked in as the three of them were opening their 
eyes. 

“Hey, | heard the bad news, and I’m really sorry you didn’t 
make it into the Afterlife Program. Both of my parents are in 
the program, and they can’t say enough great things about it. 
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Well, I just wanted to wish you all good luck in your future 
attempts...So long.” 

Ananalala, Wally and Robo all got up and left the hospital. 
They found it difficult to sleep that night and drank warm 
milk. 


Part Four 
This brings me back to where I had started. After a brief 
intermission, I will resume the story with Part Five. 
A Brief Intermission 
Part Five 
While Ananalala and Wally were “sharing a house” to- 
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gether with Robo the dog, they were scheming a plan that 
would get them into the Afterlife Program without changing 
the way they looked. 

“Why don’t we just cut out the heads on our photosand put 
them on somebody else’s body? Wecan do that, and we'll send 
them to the Afterlife Program,” suggested Ananalala. 

“But we need new haircuts, too,” said Wally. 

“Oh yeah.” 

“We could say that the photographer used the wrong type 
of lens to take our pictures with and made us look ugly and out 
of proportion.” 

“Yeah, but Robo looked fine in the pictures.” 

“Oh yeah.” 

By this time, Robo was really upset. There was nothing 
wrong with him. He was just stuck with two ugly, dispropor- 
tionate owners. Just because they raised him and died at the 
same time as he did, he shouldn’t have to wait to get into the 
Afterlife Program because of their physical inconsistencies. 
Robo was fuming and had no way to vent his anger, so he ran 
in circles around the house for hours ina delirious frenzy until 
he couldn’t stand up any longer. 

Part Six 

Months had passed since I told you about Part Five. Any- 
way, they were pretty mad at God. Every night, Robo ran 
around the house in circles, and Ananalala and Wally wrote 
down ideas on how they could get into the Afterlife Program. 
The two of them stopped offering their ideas verbally and 
decided to write them down. Each one of them was writing 
nearly fifty pages a day. Between them, that was around one 
hundred pages a day. They had stacks and stacks of paper 
filled with ideas. One day, after months of writing, Wally 
looked up and said something to Ananalala. 

“Hey, you know what? We don’t need to get into Afterlife. 
We're perfectly happy and content just writing about how to 
get in. We could take what we've written and turn it into a 
series of books. Everyone is trying to get into Afterlife and 
wants to meet God and all that. All we have to do is tell them 
there is a sure-fire way to get in, and that we have discovered 
it. Each one could sell millions. What do you think?” 

“Well, [have kind of lost my interest to get in up there, and 
I guess money was all that made me happy anyway.” 

“Of course it was. We can get a bigger house, one that Robo 
can run around in. We can buy fast cars, a jacuzzi and a pool. 
Wecan travel all around the world, and besides that, we'll be 
famous. We'll even get some American Express cards.” 

“That sounds fun. I’d like to do that. I didn’t want to meet 
God anyway.” 

Part Seven 

This brings me to the end of the story. Ananalala and Wally 
have completed a series of best-selling “How To Get Into The 
Afterlife...” books, which has generated millions of dollars for 
them. Each book is different, such as “How To Get Into The 
Afterlife If You Are Psychologically Damaged,” “How To Get 
Into The Afterlife If You’ve Been Involved In A Toxic Waste 
Accident,” “How To Get Into The Afterlife If You Are An 
Atheist” and, of course, their first best seller, “How To Get Into 
The Afterlife If You Are Ugly And Disproportionate.” 

They all live in a big house now, with fast cars, a jacuzzi, a 
pool and a lot of American Express cards. They’re all very 
happy—even Robo, who has stopped running around in his 
nightly circles of frenzy, and now rests quictly in his kingsize, 
air-conditioned doghouse/lounge/TV room with cable. O 
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scorpion kind in the United States are of 
the genus Centruroides. 

A Centruroides sting might cause 
difficulty breathing, a rapid heart beat, 
muscle twitching and spasms and a rise 
in blood pressure. These symptoms 
require medical attention and, if severe, 
should prompt a call to paramedics. 
According to Harvey Fischer, reptile 
curator at the Los Angeles County Zoo 
(and resident creepy crawler answer- 
man), Centruroides scorpions in this state 
tend to be smaller and less dangerous 
than those found in Arizona, where they 
have a real reputation. 

Spiders are relatives of scorpions, and 
all are venomous, says Fischer. Most 
spiders don’t leave Homo sapiens lying in 
the dust because they can’t penetrate skin 
and inject enough venom to do the job. 
One “slam dancer” that can do it all, 
though, is the black widow spider. 
Adults are jet black and have a red, 
orange or yellow hourglass-shaped mark 
on their bodies’ undersides. As with 
humans, the women are the dangerous 
ones. 

Black widows spin their webs in 
undisturbed areas like wood piles and 
garage corners, but Fischer points out 
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that the creatures also frequent 
outhouses, where they tend to bite people 
on whatever parts present themselves. 
Nancy Arneson, an information 
specialist at the UC Irvine Regional 
Poison Center, confirms this. She 
received a call about a man who 


“danced” in an outhouse and paid the 


price with the family jewels. The 
experience landed him in the hospital. 

A black widow doesn’t necessarily 
inject venom with each bite. When it 
does, weakness, pain, muscle spasms and 
difficulty breathing can follow in 30 
minutes to two hours. No surefire first 
aid for these bites exists, but the 
symptoms are relieved by drugs like 
black widow antivenin, available in your 
local emergency room. 

California is also home to Southern 
Pacific, red diamond, Great Basin, 
Northern Pacific, sidewinder and Mojave 
green rattlesnakes. 

When asked what circumstances lead 
to snakes biting humans, Fischer 
answers, “Stupidity. Showing off. Not 
knowing how to handle them.” He 
estimates that 50 bites occur in California 
annually, with a death every other year. 
Nationally, there are between ten and 
twelve deaths a year. 
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A rattlesnake bite’s immediate effects 
are pain and swelling. The fact that 
rattlesnakes use their venom to partially 
digest their prey accounts for these 
symptoms. The only real first aid is 
immobilizing the affected body part and 
giving the victim a quick ride to the 
emergency room for rattlesnake 
antivenin. You can use a snake bite kit 
and do the cut-and-suck routine, but it’s 
an act of desperation analogous to 
spilling a glass of ammonia into a fish 
tank, then trying to siphon it out so the 
fish won’tdie. If it’s all you have going for 
you, you may wind up doing your high 
kick with one leg and a peg. 


Among rattlesnakes, the Mojave 
green is an oddball. It has diamonds or 
hexagons along the center of its back and 
a general greenish-grey to brown color. 
Its venom primarily attacks the nervous 
system, rather than causing pain and 
swelling. Since the symptoms aren’t 
immediately visible, and since doctors 
tend not to treat people who don’t look 
sick, a victim may be sent home without 
antivenin treatment and die a few hours 
later from respiratory arrest. 

Because toxic effects differ from one 
snake to another, it’s important to 
identify the type of snake involved ina 
biting incident. If youcan safely do so, kill 
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the snake and bring it to the hospital for 
identification. One thing to keep in mind 
is that even with its head cut off, a rattler 
retains his bite reflex for about an hour. 

There are other venomous creatures 
out there that you might, if but rarely, 
encounter. The brown recluse, or “violin 
spider,” can be found in a ten-square- 
mile area of the town of Sierra Madre, 
according to Fischer. It can cause deep 
wounds and tissue destruction with its 
bite. Professor Robert Clover of Cal State 
Long Beach (CSULB) reports that a few 
gila monsters might be found down by 
the Salton Sea. Their venom is similar to 
that of rattlesnakes. 
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Asa final word of caution, before you 
go stepping out with your critters, keepin 
mind that a bite or sting can cause a 
severe allergic reaction in sensitive 
people. In the form of anaphylactic shock, 
this reaction can kill in a matter of 
minutes. If a bite victim develops a skin 
rash, difficulty breathing, weakness or 
perspiration, it’s time to call 911 for the 
paramedics and perform CPR as needed. 

It takes two to tango, so shake out your 
shoes and sleeping bags before use, check 
to be sure the outhouse is really 
unoccupied and count the number of legs 
a would-be partner has when he or she 
invites you to dance. 
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PEACE MARCH 


Continued from page 10 


for the second march. But, though Americans did not turn out 
in nearly the same numbers or with anything like the fervor of 
the Soviet citizens they met the summer before, Americans did 
take many Soviets into their homes. The warmest reception, 
Lieb recalled, was in lowa. Though people had little water and 
were worried about the drought, they were generous. “Some of 
the best food we got was at those potlucks in Iowa,” said Lieb. 

This Soviet/ American Peace March, actually referred to asa 
peace tour because walkers were flown from one region of the 
country to another, arrived at LAX on Saturday, July 9, and was 
the one we walked with the following Monday. 

As we walked through the city, it was exhilarating to see all 
the people who came out of shops and offices to watch us pass. 
Many waved, smiled, applauded, tooted horns and raised their 
hands in peace signs that reminded me of the 60s. I was espe- 
cially touched when, walking by a beautiful, old Methodist 
church, I heard steeple bells chime to greet us. One grocer came 
out of his store pushing a cartful of fruit, which he gave away to 
the marchers. 

By late afternoon, we reached Leadbetter Beach, where an 
outdoor stage provided a platform for entertainment, and 
tables were piled high with food fora potluck dinner. At Sue 
Griffiths’ suggestion, Aimee wrote a thank you note to Dmitri, 
signing it “Peace and Love, Aimee.” After some searching, we 
found him, and when she gave him the note, he smiled again 
and gave her a kiss on the cheek. 

I could not have asked for a better lesson in the friendship 
possible among the peoples of our country and the Soviet Union 
than Wendy and Aimee received that day from seeing first- 
hand so many Soviets and Americans who are dedicated to 
peace between our nations. Twenty years ago, we marched for 
an end to the war in Vietnam, and many of us for an end to all 
wars. But now the stakes are even higher, with 20 additional 
years of nuclear stockpiling through what many refer to as the 
“death industry.” We didn’t know then about nuclear winter, 
about the total destruction, not only of humanity but of all life, 
possible in a nuclear war. Peace marchers today focus more on 
demonstrating for anend to the threat of world-wide annihila- 
tion and for the exploration of new ways to resolve conflicts 
between nations. 

Coming home to Long Beach that evening, we sang peace 
songs from the 60s I had taught them and talked about the day. 
Wendy remarked, speaking of the Soviets, “They’re just like us. 
They just live in a different place on the earth.” Aimee thought 
it was fun, and both said they wanted to go on more peace 
marches. 

Wendy and Aimee said, before we went on the march, that 
they worried about nuclear war. About a year ago, Wendy told 
me she wasn’t sure she would get achance to do anything when 
she grew up because “there might be a nuclear war, and we 
might all die.” Aimee said she had bad dreams about people 
“throwing nuclear bombs.” But afterwards, when I asked 
Aimee about nuclear war, she sounded more hopeful. “We 
should vote if we should throw a bomb or not,” she said. “I’m 
sure everyone'll vote no, ‘cause it’s really stupid. No one wins. 
Everyone loses.” Hopefully the marches they go on will con- 
tinue to help change the world. Perhaps Wendy and Aimcee’s 
generation will be the one to bring about a permanent “post- 
War” age. [al 


EXPOSE 
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Lincoln simply explains, “The human form is the most compli- 
cated, everyday thing there is. It’s constantly changing.” 

Lisa, now an expert, agrees. “From drawing the body, you 
learn structure, value and form. It becomes merely an object, 
not a person.” 

Kenneth Clark, author of The Nude: A Study in Ideal Form, 
also offers an answer to this question. “It is an art form 
invented by the Greeks in the fifth century, just as opera is an 
art form invented in seventeenth-century Italy....the nude is 
not the subject of art, but a form of art.” 

It has been pointed out that using nude models for art 
students was done during the 1600s and 1700s, a very conser- 
vative period in history. The original setting—model in the 
center, students in a circle and teacher supervising—remains 
unchanged. I find it refreshing to know that with all the 
technological advancements we've made, watching comput- 
ers replace humans, there is no possible substitute for the most 
complex machine ever built: the human body. 

Unfortunately, the idea of an unclothed person is not 
always greeted in such a manner. Clark quickly refers to this 
in his opening paragraph: “The English language, with its 
elaborate generosity, distinguishes between the naked and the 
nude. To be naked is to be deprived of our clothes, and the 
word implies some of the embarrassment most of us feel in 
that condition. Nude, on the other hand, carries, in educated 
usage, no uncomfortable overtone. The vague image it proj- 
ects into the mind is not of a huddled and defenseless body, 
but of a balanced, prosperous and confident body.” 

When artists learned I was doing an article on nude mod- 
eling, the reaction was always, “Why? What's the big deal? 
What’s to write about?” 

In their world, the human body is a highly respected 
symbol and treated as such. The presence of professionalism 
is strong in these classes, and the level of maturity regarding 
the situation is such that examples of students unable to deal 
with it in any other way are extremely rare. 

Consequently, those who associate shame and disgust 
with nudity react differently. With the exception of artists, the 
facial expression was always the same when I told someone of 
my “new job:” eyes wide open and a dropped jaw. It cannot be 
ignored that sexual connotations were immediately drawn. 
All I can say from this point is that if Nudity for Art were a 
country, Nudity for Sex would be on the other side of the 
globe. Lesson Number Five: Sexual desires, or the displaying 
of any actions based on this, simply do not belong. 

Just as I had hoped, my experience gave me great insight 
into the world of art and the minds of artists. ] came away with 
a great respect for both and an increased sense of awe for such 
beautiful creations that come alive out of a few strokes on 
paper. 

As for modeling, I’ll probably give it another shot in case 


my inhibitions come back, not to mention my car insurance I Name 
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live off nuts and berries, but if ] ever do run into a nudist in the | year in college 


bill. I feel as if I’ve learned a new mode of acceptance that only 
an exclusive number of people will ever know. After all, what 
are we really hiding from? Certainly I don’t feel we should 
abandon all clothing and civilization and head for the hills to 


future, I certainly won’t blame them for being the way they 
are. After all, they were born that way. ‘ol 
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RUNAWAYS 


Continued from page 27 


Los Alamitos—are three- or four- 
bedroom houses located in residential 
areas. Their home-like atmospheres 
differ from Orangewood’s institutional 
setting. During a child’s seven- to 
fourteen-day stay, advisors strive for 
family reunification by counseling each 
child individually, ina group setting and 
united with parents. Depending on the 
severity of the family problem, the child 
will either return home, live witha family 
member or friend, enter a foster home or, 
if room permits, continue living at the 
shelter. If the shelter cannot 
accommodate the child, he or she may be 
sent to live at Orangewood or a group 
home, a private facility which houses 
juveniles for 18 months to two years. 

Although 80 percent of the children 
will return to their families or will live 
with a relative or friend, 46 percent will 
run away again. Because of the rapid 
turnover rate needed to provide 
shelter for other troubled youths, 
family problems can only be partially 
resolved. 

“We cannot solve all the problems of 
dysfunctional families,” says Don Grif- 
fin, associate director of the National 
Network of Runaways and Youth Serv- 
ices, Inc., in Washington, D.C.. “All we 
can do is provide programs and shelter 
for the runaways.” Griffin says the cur- 
rent federal allocation of $26.1 million is 
inadequate for anything more involved. 

“Politicians will not address the prob- 
lems of youth,” says Cal State Long Beach 
(CSULB) sociologist Dr. Barry Dank. 
“Bush talks about family values but will 
not say the state should 
intervene....Interference with the family 
is opposed by fundamentalist churches.” 
But churches aren’t the only opposition 
to these programs. Additional programs 
cost money—the taxpayer’s money. “The 
general populace does not want taxes 
raised,” says Dank. 

Orangewood’s director Theemling 
feels education is crucial to solving the 
runaway crisis. “I think it would be a 
good idea if parenting was given the 
same priority and emphasis in education 
as reading, writing and arithmetic, be- 
cause most adults end up as parents or act 
in a parental role,” he says. “We're never 
taught to be parents. We never get any 
education.” 

Apparently many judges, probation 
officers, social workers and psycholo- 
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gists share Theemling’s views. Parenting 
classes are now offered in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Parents learn the importance of 
communication, discipline and love. 
However, some parents will not seek 
help, and their children may end up 
roaming the streets. 

Lisa, a 16-year-old, ran away for the 
first time at age ten and continued to run 
away until her mother finally told her to 
leave at 15. “My mom and I don’t get 
along,” she says. “We can’t talk. Her 
philosophy is, ‘If I don’t ask you a ques- 
tion, don’t say anything,’ and if I say 
something to her, she gets upset. She 
starts picking up crystal and throwing 
it...trying to hit me.” Lisa blames her fa- 
ther for the hatred her mother shows Lisa 
and her older sister. “My father cheated 
on her,” she explains. “She hates his guts, 
so her hatred comes out on us.” 

Lisa loathes being a ward of the state. 
“A social worker and a lawyer decide 
who you can talk to, what you can do and 
where you live. They decide everything 
for you. You don’t get a say inanything,” 
she says angrily. But Lisa is trying hard to 
change her situation. Having passed the 
high school equivalency test (GED), she is 
working nine hours a day in an account- 
ing office and is appealing for emancipa- 
tion. She must prove to the court that she 
can support herself and won’t become a 
burden to society. But most runaways 
don’t show this degree of responsibility. 
Instead, they return to street life. 

“I often wonder how they survive,” 
says Myldred Jones, Casa’s director and 
founder. She tells of a boy who used a 
dumpster for a bed: “He had been sleep- 
ing there for three nights. He got out 
during the day, walked around, begged 
for food and then came back at night to 
sleep because he thought it was perfectly 
safe. It’s just not safe on the streets.” 

Even in a group, a child is in danger. 
Don ran away three times. One evening 
in Huntington Beach, he and his friends 
were accosted by a transient. “A bum got 
hold ofoneofus,” says Don. “It took three 
of us to get him off. We ran like hell!” 

But others aren’t as lucky. Gina’s best 
friend Cecilia considered street life an 
adventure. One night she decided to es- 
cape from Orangewood and obtain the 
freedom she thought she would have on 
the streets. The following day, the police 
discovered her body in a ditch. She’d 
been raped and murdered. 

“Take it from me. I know the streets,” 
says Gina. “You’ve got to watch your 
back twenty-four hours a day.” |e) 


Women's Resource Center 
LAB AOS, 
Library 


Advocacy 
Peer Counseling 


Support Groups 
Women's Lounge 
Seminars and Workshops 


985-8575 


COLLECTABLE RECORDS 
NEW MAGAZINES 


Open 7 Days 
10:00AM. to 9:00 P.M. 


BOOKSTORE ON 
MAIN STREET 


RARE & COLLECTABLE BOOKS 


ONCE READ BOOKS 


213 MAIN ST. 
SEAL BEACH, CA 90740 


BUY & SELL 
(213) 598-1818 


5500 Atherton #212 
Long Beach, CA 90815 


YOUR SPECIALIST 
IN INTERNATIONAL 
BUDGET TRAVEL 


STUDENTS 
ADMINISTRATORS 
VETERANS 
EVERYONE !!! 


* Discounted Airfares 

* Around The World Itineraries 

* Most Rail Passes Issued Immediately 
* Adventure Tours 

* Hostel Cards 

* Travel Gear and Guide Books 

* Study Abroad Programs 

* International Student Identity Cards 
* FREE Student Travel Catalog 

* 30 Offices Worldwide 


213 598-3338 714¢527-7950 
MON-FRI: 9am to 5pm 


Department Stores 
Buffums 

JC Penney 
Montgomery Ward 


Women’s Shoes 
Fanfare Shoes 
Leed's 

Malings 

Naturalizer West 
Upstage 

Specialty, Family and 
Children’s Shoes 
Buster Brown Shoes 
Footlocker 

Kinney Shoes 
Payless Shoe Source 
Second Sole 

Thom McAn 
Champion Shoes 


Women’s Apparel 
Casual Corner 
Contempo Casuals 
Foxmoor 

Limited Express 

The Great American 
Short Story 

The Happening 


Judy's 

Lane Bryant 

Lerner’s 

The Limited 

Red Eye 

Wet Seal 

Woman's World Shops 
Modelia Fashions 


Men’s Shoes 

Hardy Shoes 

Kim's Shoes — Florsheim 
Regal Shoes 


436-9841 
590-8661 
590-8866 


435-7458 
590-8231 
432-6127 
435-6397 
437-2193 


435-8491 
432-8692 
432-8569 
436-8095 
436-5578 
437-4428 
436-6238 


436-5275 
437-9593 
437-1134 
436-2797 


435-3488 
436-6816 
432-3753 
436-1300 
432-8930 
432-7877 
435-1343 
435-4884 
437-3108 


432-1162 
432-8505 
435-8492 


Family and Specialty Apparel 


The Gap 

Gingiss Formalwear 

Kids Mart 

Leather Plaza 

Loco Shirts 

Miller's Outpost 
Oshman’s Sporting Goods 
Parklane Hosiery 

Sweats and Surf Shop 


Specialty Stores 
Animal House 

B. Dalton Bookseller 
Joker's Wild 

Kay-Bee Toy & Hobby 
Memories 

Musica Latina 
Musicland 

Oshman’s Sporting Goods 
Photomax 

Pick A Posie 

Radio Shack 

Ritz 

Toy Box 
Waldenbooks 

The Wherehouseé 


Health and Beauty 
Castle Nail 

Command Performance 
Crown Beauty Supply 


cvs 

Elegante Hair Design 
Elegante School of Beauty 
Eye Center 


435-2492 
432-2338 
435-7961 
435-4840 
436-6445 
436-8232 
536-0244 
435-1125 
437-1973 


437-9365 
436-4571 
432-0318 
437-4612 
437-2812 
437-0030 


432-4108 
436-1030 
437-2214 
590-8650 
437-3223 
437-8566 
437-4113 
436-0244 
435-3966 
432-4007 
436-9222 


437-6991 
435-8977 
432-9329 


436-9600 
435-2719 
432-7952 
590-8220 
590-8246 
435-7946 
436-9829 


Eyeglasses by 
Dr, R.W. Emerson 


ye Tech 
Great Earth Vitamins 
Great Expectations 
Helen's Beauty Supply 
Paris Fashion Wigs 


Cards and Gifts 
Coach House Gifts 


Farr’s Hallmark & Statio 


The Gift Chateau 
Lynn's Hallmark 
Wicks'N'Sticks 


Household Furnishings 
437-7424 


Deck The Walls 
Fastman West 
Furniture Trends 
Prints Plus 
Video Concepts 


Non-Retail 


American Service Center 
Armed Forces Recruiting 


Station 


Bank of America— Versateller 


Community Room 
Gold Mine 

GTE Bill Payment 
Center 

GTE Phone Mart 
H &R Block 


ners 436-5100 


4-800-482-671 1 


NDLES OF FUN 


Long Beach Plaza is shopping on a grand 
scale. With specialty stores. Fun stores. Big 


department stores. 
including Bu f 
Montgomery ; 


Irs the place to shop in downtown 


Beach. And 
too. 


Long Beach Plaz 


and ready to share the excitement. 


\ 


ENT 


On Long Beach Blvd. & Pin 


436-8708 
432-4688 


Duty Free Shop 

Godo Jewelers 

Paul Theodore’s Private 
Collection 

Ringmaker 

Solid Gold 

Surry's Jewelry Exchange 

Weisfield’s Jewelers 


437-7272 
436-0057 
435-8484 
491-0142 
432-5984 
435-5801 


436-2488 
435-3400 
435-0894 
432-1001 
435-8053 
47-4753 Food Court—Fast Foods 
Burgers N’ Fries 

Chico's Mexican Cafe 
Combo King 

Cozy Nook Hot Dogs 
Dimattia’s Pizza 

Eagle's Lair Fish & Chips 

Hot Dog ona Stick 

The Ice Cream Bar 

Mrs. Field’s Cookies 
Pennebaker's Stick 'N Dip 
Sandwich Junction 

Teriyaki House 

Trojan Sandwiches 


437-9525 
435-4475 
437-3266 
435-7882 
435-8081 
436-3474 
436-3335 
436-7446 
437-3570 
437-8035 
435-4671 
437-9762 
432-3352 


432-8880 
432-4411 
432-5484 


435-6028 
590-8119 
432-9199 
432-4600 


436-1049 
432-1035 Restaurants 

Blanquita 

Carl's Jr. 

L’ile De France 

La Galette Patisserie Et Cafe 
Spbarro’s 


436-3791 
435-7870 


437-0742 432-8998 


436-1976 
432-5204 


Long Beach Art Association 
435-5995 


Management Office 
Moore Business Center 


435-8686 
436-1400 


Security Pacific National Bank 


Readyteller 
Wade West Research 


Jewelry 

Claire's Boutique 
Continental Fine Jewelry 
Daniel’s Jewelers 


435-0888 

Packaged Food 
Culpeppers Popcorn 
General Nutrition Center 
Hickory Farms 
Morrow’s Nut House 
See’s Candies 


432-6261 
437-9715 
491-0733 
590-0275 
435-8493 


435-5340 
437-1871 
432-4412 


it’s the place to lunch or dine, 


a... it’s just waiting for 
you. Every day of the week. All wrapped up 


etween 3rd & 6th, 
downtown Long Beach. Phone: 913/435-8686. 


SERVICE IS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


) THE Ci, ‘rr 
HE Clock 


Truth is, most banks don’t give their customers that special service they deserve. 
Fact is, We do. 


At Home Bank, we want to know about you and your needs today, as well as your goals for 
tomorrow. The more we know, the better we can be at serving you. Capitalizing on your 
potential. Anticipating your needs. 


Service has been our specialty for more than 38 years. We offer a complete line of financial 


services to assist you; call or stop by any one of our branch offices today. And remember, We 
Take Pride In Serving You! 


Headquarters Office: 
ide 2633 Cherry Avenue 
Take ff Signal Hill, CA 90806 
oe OW (213) 426-8166 
Iw Tia oS Branch Offices: 


Brea Lynwood 

Fountain Valley Manhattan Beach 

Hacienda Heights Paramount 

Irvine Redondo Beach 
Member FDIC Los Alamitos Westminster 


An 


EQUAL HOUSING 


